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Strobell Plan" Advocated by a Bay State Social Democrat to 
Solve a Condition That Confronts Us 


seems to me that we should divorce the 
two functions. Let us all join in one 
political party; but if Brother H. want* 
to make socialists his way let him; and 
if Comrade T. has his wav and wants to 
follow it let him. 

And now I hear some one object. 
“Ilut they don’t do it that way in Ger¬ 
many.” And I answer that this is not 
Germany. This is America. Let the 
Germans organize to suit their condi¬ 
tions. Let us do likewise. 

Ft seems to me the best thing we can 
do tor the movement is to adopt the 
Strobell plan and abolish the present 
“parties,' confining the national com¬ 
mittee. as Strobell seems to intend, to 
political works mainly. 

Then if any sect within us wishes to- 
conduct a propaganda leave it free to 
do so. .There is lots of room for us all 
in making socialists. ’ There is room for 
only one candidate to gather up the har¬ 
vest. Is it not possible that the adop¬ 
tion of this plan will bring about an “era 
of good feeling” amongst the socialists, 
of the country) 

Mendon. Mass. 


ties and its duties. How is this to be 
done? 

The New Jersey plan for “real unity,” 
which is now being widely circulated, is 
very well as a compromise measure, if 
we cannot have something better. I am 
afraid, however, that it will not pan out 
any better than the other kind of unity. 
In my opinion, its major premise is not 
correct. The difficulties in the Social¬ 
ist movement in the past have not been 
due to our system of organization. They 
were due, rather, to the necessary limita¬ 
tions of our early stage of development, 
and to our lack of a proper conception 
of the scope of the movement and the 
necessities of the situation,. Even now 
our horizon is but little broader. We 
still labor under an exaggerated idea ol 
the importance of our own respective 
localities—and personalities. We talk 
about international Socialism, and yet 
cannot see anything on the map except 
our native Smithville or Jone’s Corners. 
We have not yet grasped the idea of a 
national movement, in its full signifi¬ 
cance, nor the nature and magnitude 
of the work it implies. At the present 
juncture we are in danger of tinkering 
too much with the form of organization, 
without reference to the work that has 
to be done. An organization is simply 
an instrument to perform a certain work. 
An army is a gigantic sword. If you 
would improve it you must keep in view 
the use it is to perform, so that the 
changes you make may add to its ef¬ 
fectiveness for that particular work. So 
with our organization. We are not 
striving after an association which shall 
exemplify the principles of pure democ¬ 
racy, as the primary object of its ex¬ 
istence ; nor yet a political party whose 
first object shall be to boost men with 
political hankerings into their desired 
haven. We cannot improve upon it on 
general abstract principles. Before we 
can decide upon the form of the instru¬ 
ment we must have a very clear concep¬ 
tion of what that instrument is to be 
used for. 

What, then, is the work to be per¬ 
formed? Let us start from a point on 
which we all agree. We all want the 
co-operative commonwealth. We all 
agree that capitalism is preparing the 
industrial running machinery thereof 
with marvelous rapidity and skill. We 
don’t need to trouble ourselves about 
that part of it. CWr part is to get con¬ 
trol of the political power of the nation, 
in order to complete the transition to 
the Socialist state peacefully and sys¬ 
tematically. Recognizing that when it 
comes to the tug of war there will be 
but two political parties in this country, 
the capitalist and the Socialist, we see 
at once we must have some million So¬ 
cialist voters, more or less. In whatever 
way Socialism comes, we must have a 
majority of the people in favor of it. 
I am not a believer in the "small, well- 


Now that the general convention of 
organized Socialist, called by our par¬ 
ty, is assured, it is well that we begin 
to discuss the important matters which 
are to come before it and make up our 
minds as to what we want to see ac¬ 
complished. We want no miscarriage 
this time. Conventions are luxuries too 
costly tor a working-class organization 
to indulge in indiscriminately, unless 
some very substantial benefit results 
from them. Let us see that we get 
from the approaching one all possible 
benefit to the general Socialist move¬ 
ment of the country. Any further 
rhapsodizing on the beauties of abstract 
unity is mere heroics. Let us get down 
to business and consider practical steps 
which will secure to the American So¬ 
cialist movement all the advantages that 
can possibly be derived from a union of 
the various organizations, with the 
minimum of disadvantage. The other 
day a comrade here was expatiating on 
the necessity for unity, when another 
interposed: “Why, what are you talk¬ 
ing about? We have-unity now. All 
vour papers proclaimed some time ago 
that unity is accomplished. -For God’s 
sake, let us have something different 
now." This sentiment will meet a gen¬ 
eral and hearty endorsement. To avoid 
the mistake of the previous attempt, 
what we need now is a definite plan 01 
reorganization, laid before the member¬ 
ship and discussed, criticized and amend¬ 
ed by them, so that they instruct their 
delegates accordingly. We have al¬ 
ready taken the wise precaution of re¬ 
serving the right to pass upon the 
actions of the convention by referendum, 
before they become final. Matters of 
such importance as the disposal of an 
entire organization should not be left 
to small committees nor entirely to con¬ 
ventions. Committees can betray the 
trust reposed in them, and conventions 


disciplined minority” theory. And I do 
believe in facing the situation squarely, 
staggering as the facts may be, and di¬ 
recting our efforts accordingly. Of 
course, we realize that the logic of 
events is making Socialists faster than 
any other kind of propaganda can, but 
that does not relieve us from doing our 
share. It is our work to clarify and 
educate the vast amount of vague, unde- I 
veloped Socialist sentiment existing in 
this conntry today, and crystallize and ; 
organize it into something palpable and 
definite. 

Where are these seven million voters 
that must be converted to Socialism? j 
In the.mines, on the railroads, in the 
factories, workshops and offices and on 
the farms in every state in the union. 
Even such a gigantic task as this can 
be accomplished with energy and sys¬ 
tem. But we need both. System with¬ 
out energy stagnates. Energy without 
system and wise direction dissipates it¬ 
self fruitlessly. No more random firing, 
hit or miss; but every shot directed at 
the point where it will accomplish most. 
Just as a scientific farmer analyzes his 
soil and supplies in fertilizers the con¬ 
stituents it lacks for raising the particu¬ 
lar crop he wants, we muSt study our 
great field of labor—the United States 
—analyze the soil and intelligently ap¬ 
ply whatever is needed to raise a bounti¬ 
ful crop of Socialists. We should 
familiarize ourselves with the particular 
industrial and social conditions in every 
state, its advantages and its needs, the 
nationality of its workers, and the best 
way to reach their intelligence. We 
should have special literature for 
the farmers, special pamphlets and leaf¬ 
lets for miners, for railroad men and 
for factory workers, presenting the So¬ 
cialist argument from the particular 
standpoint of each group. These should 
be written by scientific Socialists, with 
special reference to the needs and the 
readiest comprehension of the group to 
whom it is addressed. The somewhat 
abstruse doctrines of scientific Social¬ 
ism must be popularized, and put into 
such simple form and language that he 
who runs may read. This is the most 
difficult of all arts, and the task should 
tempt the ambitious. 

Then ways must be devised of getting 
this specially prepared literature into 
the hands of all these different sub¬ 
classes of workers—for, unless it gets 
into the hands of the readers, the writer 
writeth but in vain. 

The work of education by means of 
literature must be supplemented by 
speakers who can best adapt the mes- 


curred to all. Mr. H. across tbe road 
is going to vote the socialist ticket; so 
am I. He is not a member of the 
branch and won’t be; I am. Now he 
has just as much right at the caucus 
next fall as I. He may be elected to a 
place on the town committee or to any 
other office the caucus sets fit. Now 
suppose the state committee wants a ref 
erendum on a party matter; am I to 
vote and Mr. H. not? Is membership 
in a club or branch necessary to secure 
the right to vote on party matters? We 
have here, sav, five organized and ten 
unorganized socialists. Are the five to 
settle party matters for the fifteen, just 
because they pay dues? Is this De¬ 
mocracy? Is it not rather peanut plu¬ 
tocracy ? 

The mere fact that a man pays dues 
and belongs to a socialist organization is 
no proof that he is better able to vote 
on party matters than some one else 
who don't. But even were this so it 
would not affect the cgse. It is not a 
question of who knows%he most. We 
socialists should he the last ones to 
argue for an “aristocracy of learning.” 
In fact we often have to argue against 
that very point. So let us not bring 
that up. 

Let us then agree that in all strictly 
party matters a referendum, when taketv 
must allow a vote to every man who has 
a right to take part in a caucus. It is 
to he understood that .the law preven's 
an entirely democratic administration of 
party affairs. But there are several mat¬ 
ters (such as platform, etc.) which may 
and should be referred to the whole 
party; and there are other matters on 
which a committee may evade the law 
and use the referendum if it wishes. 

At the same time, matters relating to 
propaganda should be settled by the or¬ 
ganization, i. e., clubs, branches, etc. 
Thus it will be seen that the political 
work and the propaganda or educational 
work are really separate functions. 

That we should all unite in a political 
party is of great importance. That we 
should unite in one great propaganda 
machine is not important. Therefore it 


Wisconsin Notes 

Comrade Seymour Stcdman gave a 
witty and instructive discourse in Mil¬ 
waukee on June 13. His subject was 
Socialism and trade unionism, and the 
striking machinists present enjoyed his 
good hits and telling points. Two ot 
the strikers, a machinist and a pattern¬ 
maker, also took part in the meeting. 

Comrade McSweeney paid Milwaukee 
a flying visit last week, organizing two 
branches on the'way hither. They are 
good live branches made up of earnest 
comrades, and ’Wilt ’serve Wisconsin as 
a pleasant memento of his visit. 

Our branches throughout the state 
arc keeping up the Socialist agitation 
in various ways. Four branches have 
ordered Socialist libraries from the state 
headquarters. Other branches have ar¬ 
ranged meetings for speakers, picnics 
and entertainments for raising propa¬ 
ganda funds. Branch 9 of Milwaukee 
is preparing for a monster basket picnic 
on the 23d, the proceeds to go to the 
agitation work. 

Kiel comrades have ordered from 
state headquarters one thousand envel¬ 
opes with half a dozen definitions of So¬ 
cialism printed in bright red letters on 
the back. I would suggest to other Wis¬ 
consin comrades that this is a very ef¬ 
fective kind of propaganda. Any one 
receiving one of tnese envelopes will 
be pretty sure to read through these 
definitions, though he might throw 
aside a Socialist pamphlet, and thus he 
will learn something about Socialism 
which is perhaps quite new to him. 

Thus in all these various ways our 
comrades keep the ball rolling and the 
good work going on. E. H. T. 


(Concluded on Fourth Pag«j 


PLAN 


Walter T. Roberts, secretary of the 
Kentucky State committee, writes that 
that body accepts the invitation to the 
convention next month. 

Social Democrats or branches of the 
party in Oregon and California desiring 
the services of Rev. Charles H. Vail to 
lecture can address him at Seattle,Wash. 

Social Democrats of Hartford, Conn., 
announce a meeting at the City Hall 
square Saturday evening, June 22, when 
Comrade J. Spargo will speak. They 
will also give a picnic July 4 at Aetna 
Grove. Cedar Hill. 

The quarterly dues are payable on or 
before the 5th of July. Branch secre¬ 
taries are requested to bring the matter 
up at the next meeting and provide for 
prompt payment of all money due head¬ 
quarters by that date. 

Branch 9 of Milwaukee will hold* a 
basket picnic at Dazzerl’s Grove, half a 
mile west of Forest Home Cemetery, 
Sunday, June 23. All Social Democrat* 
and sympathizers are invited to be pres.- 
ent. 

The Holyoke (Mass.) branch com¬ 
plains that an article recently published 
in the Herald, “Suggestions from Mass- 

• ** n>« a not at* fatff Mail 


PAYMENT OF DUES 


■r SKOIOS JOHNSON 

organize within its own territory. This 
it can do much more effectually than 
the best national organization possibly 
can, because each state understands its 
own ground better, and can carry on 
the work of organization more cheaply 
and to better advantage. 

For those few states which as yet 
have no organization a voluntary or¬ 
ganization fund, managed by an or¬ 
ganization committee, will be sufficient 
without taxing all the members for the 
benefit of a very few states. 

These are the reasons why under the 
New Jersey plan national dues will be 
unnecessary. 

The reasons why national dues will 
be a positive injury to us are: 

1. Under the New Jersey plan the 
work formerly done by the national or¬ 
ganization will fall to the state organ¬ 
izations. They will have to carry on a 
more vigorous propaganda, they will 
have to organize new branches and agi¬ 
tate for Socialism far more earnestly 
than ever before, or the movement will 
receive a set-back. To do this, those 
state* which pay no state dues will have 
to require them in the future, and those 
states which now pay state dues wCl 


The time lor the joint convention is 
approaching, and our comrades ought 
to be discussing practical plans for 
unity. The New Jersey plan is the only 
One that has been proposed yet. This 
is good in the main, for it provides for 
state autonomy. This is the main point 
in the plan, and a strong point it is. 
Let the powers of the executive board 
or committee or council, whatever name 
may be chosen, be as limited as possible. 
This will do away with any amount of 
trouble in future. 

One point in the New Jersey plan 
seems to me quite unnecessary—the pay¬ 
ment of national dues. This is unnec¬ 
essary for thelfollowing reasons: 

■ I. Under the New Jersey plan we 
shall have no national organ to sup¬ 
port, and, with no organ, no editor to 
draw a salary. 

2 . With state autonomy our national 
secretary will not need a salary, for 
he will have no more work to do than 
our state secretaries. If we pay him 
we should pay the state secretaries also. 
If so. where is the thing to stop? How 
many salaried secretaries can the move¬ 
ment support? 


It will be impossible to do this if we 
still continue to pay national dues. Our 
comrades may be as good as gold, but 
they are not made of gold. 

2 . To a plain, common-sense Social¬ 
ist it seems as if the only use to which 
these national dues could be put under 
the New Jersey plan would be to pay 
salaries to Socialists out of a job. We 
cannot afford to do this. It is worse 
than a waste of money to create a large 
number of salaried offices to attract men 
who want to live off of the movement. 

Twenty-five cents a year may seem 
very little. But when the two parties 
are united, with 5,000 members of the 
Chicago organization, plus (I under¬ 
stand) nearly 4,000 members of the 
Springfield organization, we shall have 
about 9,000 in all. Nine thousand quar¬ 
ters are $2,250 a year. Now, how in the 
name-of common sente are we going 
to get through with this sum if we have 
no national organ, no expenses in states 
already organized, and no national offi¬ 
cers whose work will be sufficiently 
laborious to require them to give it 
their whole or even half of their time? 

Better amend the New Jersey plan 
by striking out national due* altogether. 


achusctts,” was not printed in full 
exactly at received. It i* quite true 
for the sake of brevity the article 
condensed, but tbe essential portic 
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The probability is that the Presby¬ 
terian clergy wifi not only abbreviate 
their creed, but resolve that their »er- 
ntons shall not go beyond “thirdly”— 
both good ideas. 


...... 

SOCIAL DEMOCRATIC PARTY OF. AMERICA 


Caurad at Chicago poatoSea aa aaooad elaaa taattar. 


Sara* year wrappar la ISO yaar aahaidy 
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Social Dsmocratlc Party Vote 

1900 (PRESIDENTIAL) 97,024 

The secretary o( war’s motto is, “Let 
her root.” 

To begin, the empire has split the 
supreme court. 

I'nder the constitution there is a "bi'.l 
o( rights." I'nder the flag a bill of 
fights 


There arc acres of iron in Cuba and 
shiploads of steal in the United States. 

Mark Hanna tells Hilly McKinley that 
"he can now wig-wag things regardless 
of the constitution." 


There is something in the logic of 
events—it creates empires and as cer¬ 
tainly destroys them. 


The constitution no longer follows the 
flag, ami it is dead certain the flag 
doesn't follow the constitution. 


The Boston (Mass.) brewers want an 
eight-hour day and will get it. It is a 
sort of Hunker Hill idea. 


France has a large number of million¬ 
aires. and hereafter they have got to 
tell how they secured their money. 

What’s the use of the expense of dy¬ 
ing if it is true, as reports have it. that 
a mar. m New York slept for two years? 


In Ohio the courts hold that if a white 
woman and a “nigger" marry, it is not 
lawful, therefore, to "tar and feather 
them." 

/ _ 

The Umpire stale of New York has 
22.000 insane persons, without counting 
those who gamble in stocks and organ¬ 
ize trusts. 

The I’orto Ricans, who have been 
forced lo emigrate to Hawaii to escape 
starvation, have simply changed places 
to find graves. 


The empire means more warships, a 
larger army, more guns, more taxation 
and, therefore, a heavier drain upon the 
laboring class. 

Cuba’s constitution, to lie acceptable 
to McKinley, must follow the "Platt 
amendments" and our imperial flag, 
else it will be no go. 

It is now definitely settled that China 
will have to pay §337.000,000 for the 
Boxer war, which is approximately $3. 
3“o,<xx) for each missionary killed dur¬ 
ing the rebellion. 


Senator Lodge of Massachusetts, in 
his BufTalo address, warned all the na¬ 
tions of the earth to keep off of the 
western hemisphere. He is a whip-all¬ 
creation Yankee. 


"< let rich quick” was the cry of the 
gamblers when the slock craze began in 
New Y irk Grover Cleveland heard the 
cry, straddled the tidal wave and came 
out $400,000 ahead. 


Rev. He Witt Talmage says "All na¬ 
tions are being weighed by the Lord." 
In the United States what is particu¬ 
larly desirable, is to know the heft of 
J. l'itgpont Morgan. 


Morgan’s steel trust will do its own 
insuring, whereby insurance companies 
will lose $1,000,000 a year’. They had 
better keep still or Schwab will swipe 
them out ofvexistence. 


Every citizen has a right to denounce 
the recent decision of the United States 
supreme court, since that is what four 
members of the court are doing, includ¬ 
ing the chief justice. 


The sultan of Turkey has issued an 
“irade” prohibiting the employment of 
female typewriters in all of Turkeydom. 
The decree by the old, turbaned, whis¬ 
kered successor of Mohammed is for the 
protection of the harems of his subjects. 
And suggests the necessity for mission¬ 
ary work. 


. . ^ 

If the south, particularly the “black 
belt,” supplies plenty of watermelons 
and persimmons, the Anglo-African, or 
Afro-American, will consent to let “de 
white trash" run the political machine. 

The Filipinos are to have the Bible 
in twenty different dialects and big and 
little guns in a still larger variety of 
bore. The Bible society will supply the 
Bibles and McKinley will attend to the 
guns. 

President Charles M. Schwab of the 
United States' steel trust is to have a 
private car to cost $50.000—the most 
gorgeous thing of the kind ever con¬ 
structed. and labor will pay for the 
same. 


Tlie announcement i» made by cable 
that the queen of Italy has a baby— 
princess—and that its chief nurse is to 
get. in addition to regular pay, $2,000 
when the baby cuts its first tooth—and 
Italy is a bankrupt nation. 


It is generally conceded that man, 
regardless of position, the poor as well 
as the rich, the ignorant as well as the 
learned, may make this world a hell 
equal to anything of the sort in the text 
about which theologians prate. 


Expression is the law of life—repres¬ 
sion is death. God pity the man who 
has nothing to say about matters per¬ 
taining to his own and his fellow-man's 
well-being, or. having something to say, 
lacks the courage of expression. 


McKinley said in one of his California 
speeches that it had "been so long since 
he had made a partisan speech that he 
had lost the tune, and had no notes." 
Mark Hanna can supply these essentials 
at anv time Mac touches the button. 


The la<lies of New York’s “400" have 
gone crazy over "barbaric" jewelry, and 
the resources of Yankee ingenuity is 
taxed to the highest point to meet the 
lemand for earrings and other trinkets, 
such as adornetj Cleopatra in the days 
f her glory. 


J110. 1 ). Rockefeller has given $200,■ 
(xx) to found an institute for medical re¬ 
search—his income for about two weeks. 
John wants to discover a real elixir o: 
iife that he may live forever on this 
mundane sphere, or until he has ex¬ 
hausted nature’s supply of petroleum. 


"Eloquence." says a writer, "cannot 
he counterfeited—it is logic on fire.” 
Just so. McKinley has treated his Fili¬ 
pino subjects with lots of "logic on 
tjre." Die muzzles of his orators have 
spouted it in a way that Demosthenes. 
Cicero. Webster and other great orators 
never dreamed of. 


President < I'Connoll of the Interna¬ 
tional Association of Machinists reminds 
one of the centurion who. when he said 
to a soldier, "Come, he comcth." and 
when he said-"Go. he goeth." When 
President < t't 'onnell says to a machinist 
"Stick." he slickcth. and when he says 
"t ome out. ' he Cometh, p. d. q. 


Judge Danforlh of Maine, in sentenc¬ 
ing a poor devil of a cashier for looting 
a hank, expressed regret that the law 
did not permit him to sentence cverv 
one of the bank directors to the peni¬ 
tentiary for the crime of requiring their 
cashier to support a large family on $6oo 
a year and remain honest. 


Hill of the Northern Pacific, the rail¬ 
road magnate the A. R. U.. under the 
leadership of Eugene V. Debs, brought 
to terms some years ago, professes to 
he a goodv-goodv sort of a skinner, who 
says: “I have never been inside of the 
New York stock exchange in my life.” 
Perhaps Chicago is big enough for Hill. 

Burglars in Tariffvillc. Conn., robbed 
the postoffice of its money and stamps. 
The burglars would not hesitate to rob 
a postoffice in Dinglcyvillc, Taxtown, 
Bondburg of Trustopulis. There’s no 
more sentiment in burglary than there 
is in a Wall street gambling den, a trust 
or a corporation—all are out Tor the 
stuff. 


“Lo," the Pottawatomie Indian, 
claims 1.500 acres of Chicago's lake 
front, and lawyers who have investigat¬ 
ed the claim say it is well founded. If 
"lx." wins it will be some compensation 
for the land plundering to whic)i he has 
been subjected since the white man 
went into the real estate business ’way 
hack in the centuries, when the Puri¬ 
tans and cavaliers invaded the continent. 


Sixty years ago the population of Ire¬ 
land was 8,175.124, and a recent census. 
1901. gives it at 4456,546—a loss of 
3.718,578. Such has been the result ot 
English imperialism, which the United 
when the facts are all known, English 
infrrnalism in South Africa will be found 
to have a still darker coloring. Such is 
England’s infernalism in Iceland, and 
States is trying to copy. 


_. .-V r* ' 4 ■* < . 

Machini8t^?^f 
Two notable ‘lafcJdenU in the great 
strike of the niacin machinists call for 
some special notice. The attitude of 
this paper towards trades unionism is 
too well known to call for any word at 
this time on the merits or demerits of 
the contention between the National 
Metal Trades Association and the In¬ 
ternational Association of Machinists. 
The point we wish to direct attention 
to is that the strike is another clear 
manifestation of the class struggle, 
which is denied by most of the men en¬ 
gaged on cither side, but which social¬ 
ists affirm tip world over, with ever-in¬ 
creasing proof of its correctness. 

I. 

The purpose of the National Metal 
Trades Association (an organization of 
the employers) is to destroy the union. 
The position they assume is emphatical¬ 
ly a declaration of war against union la¬ 
bor. Speaking as a delegate to the con¬ 
vention of employers, Secretary Bliss of 
the Erie Iron Works, in language which 
no man, not even a striking machinist, 
can misunderstand, said: 

“Not only do we defy the Metal 
Workers’ Union, but wc defy the Amer¬ 
ican Federation of Labor. A big fight 
with these decadent organizations is 
coming and we might as well have it 
out. 

“The whole principle of union labor 
is wrong. The labor union has reached 
its fullest development. It can only 
move backward now. 

"Our fight at present is with the metal 
workers only. But if the Federation 
sees fit to join the fight we don't care. 
We would just as soon fight the Federa¬ 
tion as not.” 

The convention at which this declara¬ 
tion was made adopted a plan for rais¬ 
ing a strike fund of $500,000 to be used 
against union labor. The employers’ 
organization is. therefore, seen to be 
conscious of its own interests, and this 
consciousness is backed by determina¬ 
tion and money. These men. who are 
thus able to contribute half a million 
dollars to carry on a war against union 
Iaho<- and provide more if more is neces¬ 
sary, are able also to close up their 
establishments and keep then) closed 
while labor, with no access to the sur¬ 
plus wealth it has created, weakens, suf¬ 
fers, disorganizes and finally submits. 
Such is most likely to be the result of 
the struggle in the economic field. 

II. 

The purpose of the International Ma¬ 
chinists' Union (an organization of 
workingmen with notlrr.g more than a 
limited fund saved, from their past earn¬ 
ings) is to decrease the hours o( a day’s 
work and maintain the rate of wages 
paid for the longer term. Their position 
is decidedly a declaration of war against 
the employers, and the class struggle 
between them is on. The employers 
represent a capitalization estimated at 
$200,000,000; the workmen represent 
skill and muscle. Almost as soon as the 
strike was begun they were compelled 
liv the exigencies of the situation to ap¬ 
peal to the American Federation to levy 
an assessment in their behalf. In a 
convention the machinists, while de¬ 
pendent upon the small driblets of an 
enforced charity to conduct their fight, 
"almost unanimously voted down a res¬ 
olution pledging the union to socialism.” 

The waste, devastation and suffering 
incident to labor strikes is unavoidable, 
because the strike itself can not be 
evaded; it is as inevitable to the capital¬ 
ist system as storm and lightning in the 
natural universe. But the pity of it all 
is that those who invariably suffer in the 
class struggle do not learn anything 
from their experiences. The labor of 
the world and the capitalism of the 
world are naturally antagonistic. 

There is and there can be no peace 
short of social possession and enjoy¬ 
ment of social wealth. There is nothing 
in common between wage labor and 
capitalist class interests—no more than 
between light and darkness or right and 
wrong. Capitalism robs the worker; 
socialism alone will stop the robbery. 
Capitalism crushes; socialism lifts up. 
Capitalists are engaged in bettering 
their own condition at the expense of 
the workers; socialism would mitigate 
human woes, better conditions and im¬ 
prove civilization. Capitalism is beat¬ 
ing its reveilles upon the drum heads of 
the machinists’ Union, and with con¬ 
scious class interest defies the embattled 
hosts of union labor, while the latter 
cries down and votes down its only hope, 
its only chance for deliverance—Social- 


National Debts - 

The United States treasury depart¬ 
ment has been engaged in compiling 
figures showing the sum total of the 
national debts of the world, which 
amount to thirty-one billions of dollars 
($31.000,000,000)—a sum so vast that no 
one can grasp its immensity. 

It constitutes an object lesson, how¬ 
ever, for workingmen, for, though only 
two or three of the nations can expect 
to pay their debts, they can, by the 
scourge of taxation, trying to raise the 
money to pay interest, which at 4 per 
cent requires annually $1,240,000,000— 
and this amount is extorted from labor, 
since there is no other means known 
whereby revenues are secured and debts 
are paid. 

Punning the investigation, the treas¬ 
ury department shows in a number of 
instances the per capita debt of popula¬ 
tion, As, for instance, in the British- 


"if. 

• iaUrs- 

’• $148^ ;Jn Portugal, $143 32; in 

. . in Great Britain, $74^13; and in 
the United States, $14.53. Mexico is 
the least per capita,''being $10.34. 

These debts were' chiefly crated by 
war, and with terrific logic expose the 
rottenness and infamy of the civiliza¬ 
tion which made them possible and 
loaded upon labor burdens which in a 
majority of them has sunk the toiling 
masses to poverty and degradation, the 
contemplation of which creates cease¬ 
less h«Tor. 

The statistics represent Spain, Italy, 
Turkey and Austria-Hungary as prac¬ 
tically bankiupl and steadily decaying. 
Nor is Great Britain, with its $5,000.- 
000,000, and France $6,000,000,000, 
debts, in a better condition as neither 
of these ever expects to pay their debts. 

Everywhere in Europe there is a feel¬ 
ing of despair and premonitions of rev¬ 
olution. agitated by the demands oi 
courts for money to support royalty, 
nowhere more effusive than is found in 
the nations which are bankrupt. 

Under such circumstances one has 
not far to go to find the reason why 
Socialism is increasing in vitality as 
the last hope of the toiling millions of 
Europe, who. under present conditions, 
can see nothing in life worth living for 
except in the redeeming principles of 
Socialism. 


Socialism and Trusts 

The New York Journal of Commerce 
in a recent issue devotes considerable 
space to the organization of trusts, 
which, it is held, are promotive of the 
spread of Socialism. "The public is still 
afraid of these huge combinations," says 
the Journal of Commerce, "and it is 
asking itself whether public ownership 
is not a necessary protection of the com¬ 
munity against them; it is also asking 
whether, if all industries are to have a 
single direction, that direction ought not 
to be the state." 

It is further contended that the bil- 
lion-dollar trust by J. Picrpont Morgan, 
showing the "possibility of organizing 
the largest industries upon a national 
scale," meets the hearty approval of 
Socialists, because the "monopolization 
of one necessary of life after another 
prepares the soil ideally perfect for the 
sowing of Socialistic seed,” and still 
further it is affirmed that "it is a signifi¬ 
cant fact that American Socialism has 
first become an appreciable force in this 
era of trusts and combinations." 

The Journal of Commerce says fur¬ 
ther: "If thinking men ever become 
convinced that in manufacturing and 
other industries competition is impossi¬ 
ble and monopoly inevitable, only two 
possible alternatives will then present 
themselves, public or private monopoly; 
and those who are now occupied with 
the formation of trusts will be chiefly 
responsible in case the balance finally 
swings in the direction of Socialism." 

The Journal of Commerce is one of 
the great conservative papers of the 
country. It antagonizes Socialism, but 
is forced to the conclusion that the trend 
is in the direction of giving to it national 
importance. It is a remarkable con¬ 
cession. and is based upon facts it is 
too honest to evade or attempt to ob¬ 
scure. But as a seeming apology for 
its frankness, it eulogizes the men like 
Carnegie and Morgan and their asso¬ 
ciates. who have been selected to carry 
forward great enterprises, “bv a process 
as far removed as possible from the 
process by which they would be chosen 
by a Socialistic community"—which is 
sheer assumption. The municipal own¬ 
ership of public utilities confirms the So¬ 
cialist contention of the ability of the 
people to select the right men for the 
business of conducting them will not 
be denied, and in so far as government 
ownership of railroads is concerned, it 
has been demonstrated in more than a 
hundred instances where they have been 
managed by men of great “ability, the 
government has restored them to their 
original solvency and money-making 
capacity. Socialism will be found equal 
to'any demands that may be made upon 
its capabilities. 


Andrew Carnegie has given $10,000.- 
000 to Scotch universities for free uni¬ 
versity education to girls as well as 
boys, without the payment of fees. One 
Edinburg college president characterizes 
the gift “as a mistake,” probably be¬ 
cause British and Scotch universities 
are opposed to admitting women to the 
advantages of a university education. 
Carnegie owes nothing to Scotland, ex¬ 
cept that he was born there. The money 
lie lavishes upon Scotch universities was 
obtanied from the United States. It was 
here that he plundered workingmen of 
millions, for which he thinks he is mak¬ 
ing amends by establishing a lot of small 
libraries. If he were to hunt up the 
men or the heirs of the men he has 
robbed and make restitution for his rob¬ 
beries, the devil might conclude that 
he had lost his grip upon Carnegie’s 
soul, if he has anything in that sort 
under his vest. 


Fate, fortune, luck—the whole tribe 
of delusion, if nursed, are fruitful of 
disaster. If a man is built right, he is 
superior to them all. If defective in his 
mental makeup, though as big as an ele¬ 
phant, a manse will frighten him. 


The young king of Italy, Victor Em¬ 
manuel, is reported in a dispatch from 
Rome dated June 15, to have astound¬ 
ed the monarchists' and conservatives 
by an expression of sympathy with the 
ideas of the socialists. He recently had 
a conversation with a prominent con¬ 
servative deputy in which he said: 

“I do not understand the sorrow 
which you conservatives have for the 
extreme left. I have read the speeches 
of the members of that party; I have 
studied their political and social pro¬ 
grammes, and I have arrived at the con¬ 
clusion that if those men were entrusted 
with the government they would do 
good work for the country. 

"It is true that their programme con¬ 
tains an anti-monarchical plank, but 
that does not prevent me from appreci¬ 
ating the value of their economic and 
social policy. If the socialists oppose 
the monarchy it is because the mon¬ 
archical parties regard the socialists as, 
ipso facto, enemies of modern society. 

“I am certain that at the bottom the 
socialists do not bother themselves 
much about the form of government, 
whether it be monarchical or republican. 
They would easily reconcile themselves 
to a monarchical form if the constitu¬ 
tional parties would take them by the 
hand and work together for a social and 
economical reform." 


News has been received from Tokio, 
Japan, of a most remarkable demonstra¬ 
tion by socialists on April 3, when the 
first labor day in'that country was cele¬ 
brated. It was a great picnic under the 
auspices of a new organization known 
as the Social Party, the object of the 
party being to establish socialism in Ja¬ 
pan. The workingmen's paper, Niroicu, 
says of the occasion: 

“It was held at Mukojima, near the 
bank of the Sumida, and under the 
shade of the blooming cherry trees. 
Indeed, so large a gathering of laborers 
of all classes was not only unprecedent¬ 
ed in this country’, but it set an example 
to be followed annually. 

"Scarcely ten days had passed after 
the first announcement of the Niroku's 
undertaking when more than 50.000 la¬ 
borers eagerly secured their tickets of 
admittance to the picnic. Suddenly 
there came an order issued from the 
Metropolitan Police office. The order 
was absurd, for it limited the number 
who might participate to 5,000 on the 
ground that 1,000 policemen were 
needed to guard the meeting. It dealt 
a hard blow to our plan. But, thank 
fortune, it was not a crushing one. 

"Slowly the night of the 2d had dis¬ 
solved into the dawn of the 3d. Ever' 
now and then the fireworks painted the 
sky in glowing colors. The flags of all 
nations were waving in the spring 
breeze. Groups of the white-robed 
trained nurses added a great charm to 
the scene. 

"The scene was striking, impressive 
and warlike. It was like a military en¬ 
campment—an army at bivouac. 

"But those laborers who came in by 
thirties, fifties, hundreds, soon after the 
clock struck twelve, were self-possessed, 
order-loving, law-abiding men. When 
the sun rose in its splendor there were 
about forty thousand men in and 
around the picnic ground. 

"The meeting was called at 7 a. m. by 
a triple display of fireworks, immediate¬ 
ly followed by the unfurling of a signal 
flag over the elevated stand on the 
mount in the center of the picnic ground. 

“After a short musical performance 
Mr. Wagoro Fukuda, representing the 
directors of the reunion, delivered a 
very interesting opening address. He 
said in part that he was deeply impress¬ 
ed by the respectful appearance of those 
hand-to-mouth laborers, whose honesty 
and independence would put to shame 
a lazy gentleman in Japan, where the 
spirit of chivalry no longer flourishes, 
and that it was his hope that there 
would result from this meeting not only 
mutual acquaintance among the labor¬ 
ers themselves, but some good under¬ 
standing between our capitalists and la¬ 
borers." 


McKinley is a very religious man, 
and his imperial career, “plain duty." 
crawfishing and shooting Filipinos in 
the interest of sovereignty and Christian 
civilization forcibly reminds one of the 
story of the pious old darky, who con¬ 
fessed to his “brethren and sisters" that 
he had been a “mighty mean nigger” 
and “had a heap of ups and downs since 
he joined de church.” The old darky 
has “stolen chickens and watermelons, 
cussed, got drunk, shot craps and 
slashed udder coons wid his razor,” but 
still happy, “thank de good Lawd,” that 
he had "neber lost his religion." That’s 
the. boast of McKinley,' who has shot 
guns instead of craps and slashed around 
with his sword, still-thanking the “good 
Lawd" that he has not lost his re¬ 
ligion. 

That the Third Annual Picnic of 
the Social Democratic Party in 
Chicago—to eclipae all other*— 
will be held at Hoerdt’a Park on 
the Fourth of July. The park ia at Western, 
Belmont and Clybourn avenue*. It it one of 
the ww beautiful retorts in the city. Get 
tickets now for your family, and make no other 
appointments for the day. 
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• [The last ihree issues of The ‘Herala rude? Jaures should have repeated their 
contained the famous speech delivered language on this platform. The “mod- 
last October at Lille, France, by Jean crates’* did hot want us to mix in the 
Jaures, in a debate with Jules Guesde affair, because, said they, we were on 
on the policies of the Socialists' of the eve of a general election, and our 
France. The translation, as announced re-election might be endangered. And 
with the first installment, was by Lucian they added: "Oh 1 if we still had before 
Sanial of the Socialist Labor party, us one or two years before the voters 
Guesde followed Jaures and we begin had again a say, then might we look into 


Sanial of the Socialist Labor party. 
Guesde followed Jaures and we begin 
in this number the publication of his 
reply, which most American Socialists, 
we feel certain, will consider far from 
being an answer to many points raised 
by Jaures. The translation is also by 
Lucian Sanial. Both speeches appeared 
originally in the Weekly People, New 
York.—Ed.) 

* Allow me at the start to thank Jaures 
for having placed the question so well, 
the only question for the solution of 
which, we are gathered here this evc- 


they added: "Oh I if we still had before 
us one or two years before the voters 
had again a say, then might we look into 
the question and decide whether the in¬ 
terests of the party, whether the duty 
of the party, is to intervene.” 

It was against that electoral coward¬ 
ice, against those men who only thought 
of their seats in parliament, that I pro¬ 
tested. (Loud applause.) I said that 
if universal suffrage in the hands of the 
proletariat was to come down to a sim¬ 
ple question of re-election, to a simple 
question of retaining seats in parlia¬ 
ments, it would then be better far to 
break with the parliamentary method. 


ning. _ Jaures spoke truly, as regards an j plant ourselves wholly upon the rev- 
the historical viewpoint of our diver- olutionary field. 


gence, when, going beyond the partici¬ 
pation of a Socialist in a capitalist gov¬ 
ernment, he went back to what is called 
the "Dreyfus affair.” Yes, indeed; in 
that lies the beginning, the start, the 
root of a divergence,'that has since been 
only aggravated and extended. 

Jaures was likewise right in commenc- 


Is this true, Jaures? 

Jaures—It is so; perfectly correct. • 
Guesde—But, comrades, what was 
the question, then? Was it a question 
of dividing the proletariate into Drey¬ 
fus men and anti-Dreyfus men ? Was it 
a question of raising before the working 
class this conundrum about the ignor¬ 


ing by furnishing you with the indispen- ance or guilt of a certain man? Indeed, 


sable element wherewith to pass judg¬ 
ment. He did so, when he reminded 
you of modern society ps divided into 
classes necessarily antagonistic and in 
conflict. He was right in telling you 
thafeonly by placing yourselves upon 
that ground, the only Socialist ground, 
you would be able to pass judgment be¬ 
tween him and us. 

Nevertheless, in my judgment, he was 
very imprudent when he invoked what 
he called a principle, and what I call a 
fact—The Gass Struggle. 'Oh! He de¬ 
fined the thing well; he exposed it to 
you seething in all shops on the eco¬ 
nomic field; he showed it to you as an 
indispensable weapon, the day when, 
transported ar.u systematized on the po¬ 
litical field, it is to do away with the 
classes, enfranchise labor‘and emanci¬ 
pate society. But right upon that he 
said to you: This class struggle which 
we have just now positively and theo¬ 
retically proclaimed, this identical class 
struggle we propose to commence by 
leaving it aside as unable to determine 
our conduct, our politics, our daily tac¬ 
tics. Thus he placed the class struggle 
on a level with the paradise of the Chris- 
tians, a thing that is placed so far away, 
so wholly out of reach, that it does not 
influence daily life; it directs neither 
the wills nor the actions of the Chris¬ 
tians, being reduced to a simple con¬ 
fession ^of faith placed in the vacuum. 

If/the class struggle, such as it was 
well defined by Jaures, is not intended 
to determine our daily conduct, the po¬ 
litical life of the working class, the nec¬ 
essary tactics of the proletariat organ¬ 
ized in a class party—then that class 
struggle would be a calumny and a fraud. 
To us, on the contrary, the class strug- 
gl< is the steady guiuc of our conduct, 
daily and every minute of the day. 
(Loud and prolonged applause.) 

We do not recognize the class strug¬ 
gle f or the purpose of abandoning it. 
The moment it is recognized, the mo¬ 
ment it is'proclaimed. It is the exclu¬ 
sive ground upon which we plant our¬ 
selves, upon which the labor party is or¬ 
ganized, and upon which we must keep 
ourselves in order to comprehend the 
events of the day and classify thepi. 

We have been told the class struggle 
exists but it does not prevent; on the 
contrary, it orders the proletariat, the 
moment an injustice is committed, the 
moment an iniquitous sentence smites 
a member of the ruling class—that mo¬ 
ment the class struggle makes it the 
duty of, an imperative law to, the work- 


thc matter has remained a veritable 
conundrum, one set swearing upon the 
word of one man, another set upon the 
word of another, without your ever 
having been able to fathom that mass of 
contradictions and obscurities so as to 
be able to form an opinion of your own. 
It was not then a question of affirming, 
of swearing, that Dreyfus was innocent. 
Above all, it was not then a question of 
imposing upon the proletariat the work 
of saving one man, when the proletariat 
has its own class to save, has the whole 
of humanity to redeem. 

It was anent the Zola process; we 
bad witnessed the unspeakable scandai 
of a chief of the staff, a chiet of the 
upper regimentals, appearing before the 
court of his own country, and. throw- 
ing into the scale his sword, and his 
resignation, say: “NS c shall not stay 
one minute longer at our posts, we shall 
abandon, we shall give up the national 
defense with which -.c arc charged, if 
the jury refuses to give the verdict which 
we demand." 

Under such circumstances I said to 
JaUres, that if a republic, even a capi¬ 
talist republic, bowed down before such 
an ultimatum from the upper military 
circles, the republic was at an end. I 
even added: "We must mount the ros¬ 
trum : we must demand the immediate 
arrest of Boisdcffre and his followers, 
not because of the role they played in 
the Dreyfus affair, but because of their 
rebellion before the jury of the Siene." 

That is the kind of Dreyfus man that 
1 was. that is to say, within the bounds 
of the struggle against an unbridled 
militarism that, under cover of an im¬ 
plicated government, went so far as to 
menace the country with a coup d etat. 
And thus we continued down to the day 
of election; and, on election day—if 
there are present any comrades from 
Roubaix. they will be able to bear me 
out—within the city I was denounced as 
having sold myself to Dreyfus. Did I 
defend myself against such a charge? 
Did I for a moment stop to think that 
I might have lost some votes and assure 
the election of my adversary ? No, com¬ 
rades. 

Then, no more than ever, did I trou¬ 
ble myself about the personal conse¬ 
quences of my actions, which have al¬ 
ways been directed, determined and or¬ 
dered by the interests of the working 
class, which I represented, and which 
alone I meant to represent. I declared: 
"Let no capitalist vote for me, let no 
employer vote for me; I neither wish 


ingmen to forget the iniquities of which tQ £ or can re p resen t the two struggling 
they are every day the victims, to forget c i asses; i w i s h to, I can be, the repre- 
the monstrous acts that are every day sentat i V e of only one against the other." 
perpetrated upon their families, upon j hat j s t j, e man datc which I demanded, 
their wives ahd their children. which you gave me, and which I cai- 

The workingmen were to forget all rie( j out (Loud applause and cheers.) 
that; these were anonymous injuries, Q n the morrow of the elections all 
anonymous iniquities, pressing upon the had changed. It was then no longer a 
working class, which does not count, question of curbing the military; it was 
But the day when a captain of the staff, J), en nQ i onf re r a question of grabbing 
a day when a ruling member of the the re b e llious generals and colonels by 


capitalist class found himself struck nec k. What was wanted of us was 
by the sort of justice that his own class to en jj st t h e services of the proletariat 
metes out, that day the proletariat was j n struggle of one man. 
to abandon everything; it was to rush q-j, e slogan was—and it was put down 

forward as the redressor of the wronged j n W nting, not once, but a' hundred 
one. t^mes; not a hundred times, but a thou- 

THE DREYFUS AFFAIR sand; there is,a particular victim who 

I repeat it; the class struggle, un- j s entitled to a special campaign, and 
derstood in that way, would be a veri- to an isolated deliverance. And who 
table fraud. Jaures appealed to person- was that victim? He was a member of 

al reminiscenses. He told you what the ruling class, he was a. captain of 

happened in the Socialist gToup of the the general staff ; he was i man who, 

chamber ofc deputies toward the close j n the fullness of youth, powerful 

of the legislature of 1893-1898. At that through wealth acquired by the theft 
season the Dreyfus affair was in its in- perpetrated upon the fleeced working- 
ception; in the egg, so to say. Jaures m en by his family, and free to become 
told you that there were then “mod- a useful man, free to. render the science, 
erates," of whom he was not one, and which he owed to his millions, a bless- 
that there was an extreme left, of whom jng to humanity, choose what he calls 
he was one, and that then Guesde him- the military career. He said to himself '• 
self, pushed for the intervention of the "The intellectual development which I 
Socialist group in a matter that had not have received, the manifold knowledge 
yet been clothed with an individual or which I have acquired, all that I shall 
personal character. employ in the work of slaughtering my 

At Jaures told you, I then protested fellowmen.” This, assuredly, was quite 
against the attitude of the “moderates,” an interesting victim to behold. (Up- 
bot do you know what was their atti- voarious applause.) 


Oh, l ean well understand how you. 
men of the factdrjt, you, men‘of the 
field, who are tore away from the mills 
and from the plow”, whom a uniform is 
clapped on your backs, whom a gun is 
stuck into your hands under the pre¬ 
text that the conqtry is in danger. I 
can understand how you would have the 
right and the duty" to call out to us, to 
the organized proletariat, \yhen you are 
smitten by that frightful military justice. 
You are not in the barracks of your own 
free will; you never accepted either the 
regulations, the discipline or yet the 
pretended military justice that you arc 
subjected to. But he, he knew what 
he was facing when he chose the trade 
of arms. It was a deliberate act on his 
part when he entered that path and he 
was a partisan of “councils of war” so 
long as he believed they would smite 
only the working class, and that it 
would be he, a leader, an officer, who 
would set in motion against them that 
blind, that “pig in the poke" justice. 
Such was the victim for whose benefit 
some people had the assumption to seek 
to mobilize the whole proletarian and 
Socialist effort! 

Oh, comrades, reminiscenses have 
been appealed to (applause). Do not 
applaud, I beg you; let me reach the 
end without adding to my fatigue with 
your cheers. Personal reminiscenses 
have been appealed to. 1 ask leave to 
complete them. 

Jaures has spoken to you, not of a 
manifesto, but of a declaration of the 
national council of the French labor 
party. 

What he has omitted to tell you was 
that there was a sort of Socialist coun¬ 
cil of war. There had taken place, ar¬ 
ranged by Millerand and Y'iviani, a 
meeting between Jaures (who wished 
not only to enter into this Dreyfus af¬ 
fair, but to engage the whole party in 
it) and us who were of a contrary opin¬ 
ion. 

It was in the neighborhood of Paris, 
in a country house of Yiviana, that we 
all gathered one evening; and as Vail- 
lant was unable, to be present at the 
meeting, he had written to Jaures, noti¬ 
fying him—I again appeal to the mem¬ 
ory of Jaures. 

jaures—I do not deny the letter of 
Yaillant; all I deny is that it was ad¬ 
dressed to me. 

Guesde—Let it be so Leaving aside 
the intervention of Vaillant in the shape 
of a letter to Jaures. I -sav that there 
was, that nipht, quite some time before 
the declaration of the national council, 
a gathering in which Millerand and Vivi- 
ani (who, no more than Vaillant and my¬ 
self. objected at the time to having the 
Socialist party dragged at the heels of 
Dreyfus), joinel me in saying to you; 
"Citizen Jaures, you cannot engage the 
party"; and you gave us vour word to 
engage only personally in that cam¬ 
paign. 

Jaures—I have always said so. 

Guesde—Jaures acknowledges that 
what I am here reporting is the exact 
truth. If I have invoked those facts. I 
have done so only to establish the re¬ 
sponsibilities. 

When, shortly ago, he spoke to vou 
of the declaration of the national coun¬ 
cil of the party as having withdrawn, 
so to speak, our troops that were en¬ 
gaged—a thing that on all fields of bat¬ 
tle constitutes an act of defection and 
of treason—Jaures forgot to tell you 
that all the Socialists and organizations 
which had been consulted had given 
him the order not to engage the party 
along with himself. 

When our declaration appeared, it 
accordingly only upheld a decision that 
had always been ours, and which ex¬ 
pressed the consensus of the several So¬ 
cialist bodies. 

Oh, I could go further still in these 
personal details. But I refrain, hold¬ 
ing that what I have recalled suffices, 
and I return to our domain of the 
classes. I hold that we cannot recog¬ 
nize in the capitalist class—when an in¬ 
justice smites one of its own—the right 
of addressing itself to the proletariat; 
of demanding of it to cease to be itself, 
to cease fighting its own battle, and to 
place itself in tow of the most com¬ 
promising and most compromised mem¬ 
bers of the ruling class. It is impossible 
to forget that the principal fugleman in 
that campaign against an individual 
iniquity was the man who had submitted 
a bill that was the worst of all iniquities 
against a class—the railway employes— 
in revolt at a judgment of a council of 
war that would have smitten an inno¬ 
cent man among them; he did not fear 
to smite without judgment all the work¬ 
ingmen employed on the railroads by 
seeking to prevent them from earning 
their daily bread along with stripping 
them of the right to strike. That was 
your man of truth; that was your man 
of justice! It would have been nec¬ 
essary for the very serfs of the railroads 
to forget the crime that was projected 
against their class in order to make 
common cause with Mr. Travieux, with 
Mr. Yves Guvot, with these sweet-scent¬ 
ed flowers of the exploiting bourgeois! 
(Laughter and applause.) It would have 
been necessary, after having theorized 
about the exploitation of the working 
class, and while maintaining the class 
struggle, to hitch the proletariat to this 
tail-end of the imprisonment-dealing 
buorgeoisie, which had behind it the 
bullet-dealing bourgeoisie of 1871! 

Oh, no, comrades! At that moment 
the party cried out: “Halt!” At that 
moment it recalled the workingmen to 
their class duty; it did not preach to 
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them disinterestedness and abstention. 
The declaration read letter by letter: 
"Prepare yourselves to hurl back upon 
the capitalist class and society the scan¬ 
dals of a military Panama affair on top 
of the scandals of a financial Panama. 
What, indeed, we saw in the Dreyfus af¬ 
fair were heaped up acts of disgrace- 
fulness that reached and ruined the 
system itself. There was )in (that a 
new and powerful weapon that the whole 
capitalist class could and should be bat¬ 
tered with, instead of mobilizing the 
proletariat at the heels of one faction 
of the bourgeoisie against another. 

You (turning to Jaures) invoked mem¬ 
ory of that adnfirable revolutionist, 
Liebknecht. Now, then, he spoke on 
this Dreyfus affair, and it was, as our 
party, to disapprove of your campaign. 

“1 do not approve of it,” he wrote to 
you. "I will not approve of it because 
you have carried grist to the mill of 
militarism, of jingoism and of anti-Semi¬ 
tism. ” 

And so it was, comrades. When the 
Dreyfus affair was over, councils of war 
did not therefore cease; there has not 
been the least modification of military 
justice ; nothing of all that was promised 
you took place. All that there was was 
a man torn from his rock on the Isle 
dc Diable. A personal campaign. Net 
results—a personal result. (Great com¬ 
motion.) 

Oh. 1 err! There was something; 
and what that something is Jaures him¬ 
self lias had the courage to confess. He 
said to you; "Out of the Dreyfus affair 
out of the campaign I conducted, to¬ 
gether with a certain number of Social¬ 
ists for Dreyfus, there has resulted the 
collaboration of a Socialist in a capi¬ 
talist government.” That's true, Gtizen 
Jaures, and that would suffice, without 
counting anything else, to condemn all 
sort of Socialist co-operation in the 
campaign that you boast of. 

(Ooarla«Ml next week) 


Socialists and Anarchisti in Spain 

Anarchism, forced to the background 
in all civilized countries, has still in 
Spain quite a few representatives, owing 
to the wretched conditions of a large 
part of the industrial proletariat and 
brainworkers. In its tendencies Span¬ 
ish anarchism has little in common with 
tne German and French communist- 
anarchists. The Spanish anarchism is 
to a certain extent a potential revolu¬ 
tionary liberalism. The previous theo¬ 
retical coloring given to it by Bakunin 
and Proud has faded away lately, and 
the economic theories in general turned 
into a matter of secondary considera¬ 
tion. All kind of political revolution¬ 
ary—or rather revolutionistic tenden¬ 
cies—gained ascendency over all others. 
The Spanish anarchism may briefly be 
characterized as extremely liberal revo¬ 
lutionary romanticism diluted with a 
considerable dose of individualism of 
the kind represented by Stein or Mac- 
kav. This is at least true as far as the 
educated part of anarchists is con¬ 
cerned. • 

Among the demands of anarchists— 
who, by the way, show some peculiari- 
lies in different localities—is the full 
autonomy for municipalities and county 
units as opposed to centralization. The 
Socialistic party in Spain is disposed in- 
imically towards this plan of separation. 
The relations between the anarchists and 
Socialists are rather of bitter hostility. 
The anarchists denounce any participa¬ 
tion in the legislature or generally in any 
ballot, putting all their stress on arous¬ 
ing. revolts. This they call the prepara¬ 
tory work for a revolution. The So¬ 
cialists despise all kind of revolution¬ 
making, and insist upon participation in 
the elections to the cortcs and com¬ 
mune offices. The anarchists in their 
turn consider all kind of "parliament- 
ing" as lots of time and denounce every 
Socialist leader as a deceiver of the peo¬ 
ple. Especially hostile arc the relations 
of Socialists and anarchists in Barce¬ 
lona, where contentions lead to inter¬ 
ference by the police. These conten¬ 
tions are highly unpleasant to the So¬ 
cialists, because they furnish a ready 
pretext for the progressive measures of 
the reactionary government. It is a per¬ 
fidy to put the disturbances at Barce¬ 
lona at the door of the Socialists. What 
the Socialists think about the anarchis¬ 
tic originators of the Barcelona revolts 
mav be concluded from the following 
article, published in the central official 
paper of the Spanish Socialists; 

“Fools! It would be dishonest to 
attribute to the anarchists another 
name. The anarchists arc intolerant 
fanatics, whose hearts are filled with 
small hatred and miserable revenge, 
who are unable to respect an opponent 
and still less admit the honesty of his 
purpose. These fellows deserve only 
contempt, if their pernicious speeches 
would not endanger the masses of the 
workingmen and bother us like mosqui¬ 
toes and bedbugs.” 

We may like or dislike the style ot 
this article, but it goes to prove how 
sharp the lines are drawn in Spain be¬ 
tween the Socialists and anarchists.— 
Yorwaerts, Berlin, Germany. 

Thomas A. Edison’s new storage bat¬ 
tery, if what is told of it is true, will 
.revolutionize the motive power of the 
world. This done, the coal diggers’ oc¬ 
cupation will be one of the lost arts. 
Eleptricitv will supply power, light and 
heat. All this and more Edison prom¬ 
ises, and he . knows. 
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Liberty Branch. Sen Francisco, held* pabtoe meet, 
logs every Sunday and Wednesday evening*. cum- . 
nearing at a. Admlaefcm treu. 

Baaineaa meetings (Cor member*) every Thursday 
evening. 

Membership. Social Democrat Herald free to each 
member, a cent* per moath. 

Apply to the secretary, Job* C. We*ley. in Tor* 
street. 

Branch No. s, Lo* Angelo*, meets every ftunday 
afternoon at I o’clock, at Woodmen'* Hall. i*S Spring 
street. J. S. Bruner. <27 N. Hill afreet. 

Branch 12 . San rrancisco (German). Hold* bustnes* 
meeting first Sunday ha each month, at i o’clock p. m.. 
at 117 Turk street- Agitation meeting on third Sunday 
evening, same place, to which public la invited. Au- 
gnat F. Mayer, secretary. 1*10Polk street. 

COLOEADO 

Branch No. *. Goldfield, meet* every Sunday at 7:1* 
p. m., at City Hall. Chan. Lahamp. secretary. 

CONNECTICUT 

The Connecticut State Committee meets the last 
Sunday of each month at 2 p. m.at I*. Schaffer’s, nos 
Main street. Hartford. Louis llerrup. s^retary, a 
Klnsle> street. Hartford. 

Brunch No. 4. Rockville, meets second and fourth 
Fridays at Llnk’a Hall. np-sUlrs. Secretary. Richard 
Slcderwerfer. Box 7*0. 

ILLINOIS 

Meetings of Chicago Central Committee held regu. 
Inrly second and fourth Wednesdays of each month at 
I>r. J. H. Greer's office, S2 Dearborn street. 

Branch No. 2 (Bohemian) Tenth ward. Chicago 
meets first Saturday in the month at Nagel's Hall, xas 
Blue Island avenue. Secretary, Albert Zoman, 741 
S. Morgan street. 

The Southwei.t side German Branch of Chicago 
meets second i.nd fourth >aturdays. 8 p. in., at Kd 
lioltkc'fi Hall. *27 Blue Island avenue (near Lincoln 
street.) Secretary, R. Pusch, S. Wood street. 

Branch No. 3 (Bohemian), Chicago, meets second and 
fourth Tuesdays at * |>. tn.. In 1 binder's plac*. lost) W. 
isth place. Joseph Dunder, secretary. 

Branch No. 4. Chicago, meets second and fourth Sun¬ 
days of each month at Pisarlk's Hall, corner Center 
avenue and iwth street. JaraesRehak.secretary.il* 
Thn>op street. 

Branch No. s<Bohemian). Chicago, meets second and 
fourth Sundays at v a. tn.. at soul Lincoln street. J. A. 
Anihrox, secretary. «tuo Wood street. 

Branch No. *, Chicago, meets second and fourth 
Fridays, nt l.uud<{ulsf « Hall, eist aud Morgan streets. 
Chn». Wistrand. secretary, aim Aberdeen atreet. 

Branch u (Svatoplukcech) meeta every third Bunday 
in the month at Finger's Hall, corner Michigan and 
Itilh place. ( aiuil Rabat, secretary. 117 Btanwopd 
avenue- 

INDIANA 

Branch No. s, Imliana|iolls. meets first Saturday 
evening and third Sunday afternoon of each month, at 
Belch w eta's Hall, corner Market and Nobl* streets. 
Address all communications to the secretary of th* 
State executive board. Thomas Cation, bos Warren 
avenue. 

IOWA 

Branch No. 2 , lliteiiian. meets every fourth Friday 
in the month at Opera House. James Baxter, chair¬ 
man; Wm. Truman, secretary. Box i*i. 

KENTUCKY 

Branch A. Kew-|i»rt. meets first Thursday evening 
at * p. in., and third Minday afternoon, at .saufileben 
Hall, northeast corner Seventh and Central avenue. 
Address A. L. Nagel, 2 * W. Second street. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Branch No. 2 . Holyoke, meets second aud fourth 
Tuesdays of each mouth at Springdale Turner Hall. 

< arl Sch w a be. orgauixer. 27 Jackson street. 

Branch No. a. ICuxbury, meats at 24 Warren street, 
second and fourth Fridays of every month. Publtc 
invited. 

MICHIGAN 

Branch No. i. Battle Creek, meets second and fourth 
Sundays of each month at Ip. m.at toW. Main street, 
in the International Cougreaa Hall. All are cordially 
Invitod- L. C. Rogers, secretary. 

MINNESOTA 

Branch I. Itrd Lake Falls, meeta every other Sunday 
in real estate office of Fred Gesaweln. ou Main street. 
A. Kingsbury,secretary- 

MISSOURI 

Branch No. i. St. Louis, meets second and fourth 
Mondays, at s p. ui.. at Ilaldermanu's Hall, not South 
Seventh street. 

MONTANA 

Branch No. i. Butte, meets every Thursday at i n 
p. m.. Kngineers' llall. Owsley Block. G. Frankel. 
secretary. 71 K. Park street. 

Branch No. 2 meets first and third Sunday each 
month at G. W. Wood's home. Chico. Mont. 

NEW JIRNET 

Branch No. i. Camden, meeta every third Sunday of 
the mouth. For |>artiru!ar8 address Paul Kberdlug, 
I‘Jm haighn's avenue. 

Branch No. a (German), Paterson, meets first and 
third Mandat s at n p. in., at Helvetia Hall. M M \ an 
IIoii leu street, hurl Lindner, secretary. 24* Fduiuud 
street. 

N*W YORK 

The city Central Agitation Committee of Greater 
New ) ork meeta every second Tuesda) al 412 Grand 
street. Windsor llall. 

Fast Side Branch. No. i. meets every first and third 
Thursdn) al 2 ue Fast Broadway. L. Rothman, aecre 
lary. Ml Norfolk street. 

Branch No. a. Brooklyn, meets every Saturday at I 
| p. in., at ft* Moore street. Visitors welcome. Com¬ 
rades desiring to organize should communicate with 
Secretary Sol. Pressman. ISO Boer uni street. 

Branch No. to meets every Friday al * p. m.. at 20 * E. 
Broadway. Lectures and dlocutslons. Public invited. 
Organizer. Joseph Williams, as Henry street. 

OHIO 

Branch No. 4. Cincinnati, meets at Kicbellou Hall, 
southeast corner «th and I'luui street*, every Sunday 
*t 2 p. m. Lecture* and discussion*. Public invited. 
Tbos. McKrrne. secretary. 42* Laurel street. 

Branch & (Bohemian) meets every second Sutxlay at 
I p. iu. In T. J. Cook's Hall. cor. Bridge and Belmont 
streets. Secretary. Frank llolub. Hellaire. Belmont 
Co.. Ohio. 

OKBOOJV 

Branch No. i, Portland, meets every Monday night 
at Washington Hotel, corner *d and Flanders streets. 
Everybody invited. T. Wrndland. chairman. Mr*. 
N. K. Fortlsch. secretary. 

PENNIlYLYAlflA 

Branch No. I. Philadelphia, meet* ev*ry Thursday, 
at ■ p. in., at 423 S. Third street. Boss Klobodkia. 
Treasurer. 6!A Pine street. 

Branch No. A. Philadelphia, meeta first Frldav of 
each month-executive meets every Sunday morning 
at s. D. I*. Club Rooms, at 42* S. ad street. Organiser. 
M. (Hills, hi 4 Heed street. 

Branch No. iu. Williamsport, meet* every Sunday 
afternoon at 2 p. in. In Social Labor llall. No. 38 Z. ad 
street. IF B. Smith, chairman; J no. Lyon, secretary, 
74* 2d street. Public invited. 

WlllCONfitN 

Milwaukee Central Commlttee.fi. D. P.. meets see 
ond and fourth Monday* of the month at Brewer* 
llall. southeast comer Uh and Chestnut street*. 

Branch No. l. Milwaukee, meet* at Kailer’* Hall. 
4 th street, between State and Prairie, every fourth 
Thursday evening. 

Branch No. l Milwaukee, meet* every second aad 
fourth Saturday* in Gaetke'* Hall. Concordia aad 
Green Bay avenue. Frank Liehlsrh. secretary. 

Branch No. 4. Milwaukee, meet# every Am aad third 
Friday* each month at Meller’s llall. corner z*d aad 
Brown streets. George Moerschel, secretary. *M 2*4h 
street. 

Branch Mo.*, Milwaukee, meeta every fourth Friday 
of the month at K. Nigel's Hall, southeast comer 
Orchard street and tth avenue. J. Luell. *oi Orchard 
street, secretary. 

Branch No. ll. Milwaukee, meets every first aad 
third Thursdays of each month at Volkmaun's Hall. 
z>st and Center streets, at • p. m. Secretary. C. has 
dorf. m* 2*1 street. 

Bra web No. rx. Milwaukee, meets second and fourth 
- Wednesdays of each month at *M ('lark street. Her 
man Sch nr bier, secretary, ns 3d street. • 

Branch No. U. Kiel. Wla. meet* every second and 
fourth Saturday at Fremont House. Edgar F. Lindner 
secretary. 

WMT TUU2IH1A 

Branch Ho. 1. Wheeling, meeta every third Sunday 
In the mouth at Trade and Labor Assembly Hail, tit* 
Market street. H. A. Leeds, organiser. 
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sage of Socialism to the readiest com¬ 
prehension of each different group- 
speaker* who, knowing the life and their 
specific grievances, can most readily 
get their attention and confidence. 

Very rarely indeed are the qualities of 
an organizer united with those of the 
speaker and writer in equal proportions. 
The work of organizing should be in 
charge of men specially chosen for their 
fitness for this most important work— 
men who have a thorough.grasp of the 
whole general program of work and the 
basic theory of such an organization, as 
well as of the general principles of scien¬ 
tific socialism. Each branch should un¬ 
derstand that it is expected to assist in 
carrying out the work of the general or¬ 
ganization in its own particular locality 
—to co-operate with other branches in 
its own state, to work up the cities and 
towns that have not yet been organized 
—and, finally, in conjunction with all the 
other branches in it* state, to work for 
the education and organization of other 
states which have not yet been organ¬ 
ized or which need assistance in their 
work. 

So much for the general program of 
educational work. In addition to this 
we must keep in view another purpose 
of socialist organization. We must re¬ 
member that socialism is not inevitable, 
unless we do ourpart, and that prompt¬ 
ly an<l wisely. Tne chick develops in¬ 
side the shell, but unless he has life in 
him and ability to peck the shell open 
he remains inside it and dies. We must 
have a socialist organization that can 
peck its way through the enclosing shell 
of capitalism when the proper time 
comes. 

With this broad and comprehensive 
(■iew of the work to be done, the form or 
organization naturally and easily sug¬ 
gests itself. 

To carry on the work of education na¬ 
tionally and to institute a national co¬ 
operative commonwealth we must have 
a national organization. A heap of sep¬ 
arate and independent grains of sand is 
not an organization, nor is a heap of 
stones. To move and act, there must 
be a body, with different members per¬ 
forming different functions, but. actu¬ 
ated by one will and moved by one mus¬ 
cular system. 

In a task of such magnitude, we must, 
of course, introduce division of labor. 
To study the national field from the 
standpoint of a socialist educator, a na¬ 
tional committee is needed, composed of 
representatives from each state, which 
shall not fall into innocuous desuetude 
forthwith upon election, but be an ac¬ 
tive and vigorous body, keeping in con¬ 
stant communication and meeting at 
least once a year, and making frequent 
reports to a central executive board, 
who shall be charged with the duty of 
, cartying out the decisions of the nation¬ 
al committee. The members of this na¬ 
tional committee should work locally in 
conjunction with their respective state 
propaganda committees, as they could 
be mutually helpful in mapping out the 
wbrk within the state. How these vari¬ 
ous officials arc to be elected is of less 
importance than what they should do 
when they arc elected. 

To carry on this vast work funds, of 
course, must be raised and “plenty of 
'em." To be democratic, we must have 
a system of dues, so that, all paying 
.equally, each may feel that he has as 
much voice in the conduct of affairs as 
every other. This will give an assured 
revenue, which will increase with the 
membership. Voluntary contributions 
for special phases of the work could be 
made by any one who can afford it. 

In order that our extensive field may 
be worked systematically and to the best 
advantage, the center of operations 
must be as near the center of the field 
as possible; that is, near the center of 
population as well as the geographical 
center, which fortunately are not widely 
separated, in proportion to the size of 
the field. 

The necessity for the formation of 
branches to carry on the local work is 
as self-evident as is the necessity for a 
system of dues. 

Tlic raising of funds will give oppor¬ 
tunity to those having a genius for 
finance to exercise it, and those who are 
natural organizers, and those who havt 
ability as speakers and writers, will 
quickly find their place. When people 
have shown any kind of ability, instead 
of seeking to pull them down or bury 
, them or erase them, we will rejoice in 
their ability and value them for the work 
they can do for the advancement of the 
work we have in hand. 

In the running of such an organiza¬ 
tion. socialist principles of government 
^ must of course be applied. The initia¬ 
tive and referendum, the recall of rep¬ 
resentatives, and equal rights for wom¬ 
en are cardinal principles and must be 
observed in every possible way. Tfje 
attainment of pure democracy, how¬ 
ever. mtist be subsidiary to.the effective 
performance of the necessary work of 
the association. 

This view of the object of our cor¬ 
porate existence throws a flood of light 
upon our proper relation to the political 
side of the movement. We must keep 
clearly in mind the distinction between 
the socialist organization and the po¬ 
litical party. This educated, disciplined, 
coherent body should be the real en¬ 
tity, the voluntary association of social¬ 
ists. both nationally and locally; and as 
such, go into politics for the further- 
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ance of its great object. The socialist 
organization should itself ran the polit¬ 
ical machinery, for the purpose of furth¬ 
ering the cause of socialism and to 
prevent it from falling into the hands of 
professional politicians. The election of 
a socialist to office here and there is not 
so important as new recruits in our 
ranks are apt to imagine, except for its 
educational effect. What kind of bene¬ 
fit has socialism received from having 
a socialist mayor here and there or a 
socialist representative or two in the 
state house? Principally the advertis¬ 
ing it gives the movement and the 
strength and courage imparted to us by 
success. These elected socialists, un¬ 
less they have more help than they have 
yet had, are not able to take any prac¬ 
tical steps in constructive socialism. 
Probably a hundred cities and towns in 
the United States have made more prog¬ 
ress in municipalizing their public serv¬ 
ices, for instance, during the last couple 
of years than either Haverhill or Brock¬ 
ton—but they have not advertised the 
cause of socialism as the latter have, 
nor made it felt that it has at last be¬ 
come an appreciable force. These suc¬ 
cesses have been valuable, but they have 
attendant disadvantages in a party so 
young as ours. They have infected 
many of us with the political fever, to 
the detrimem of the great work of na¬ 
tional education. It is possible for a 
new party to carry too much political 
sail for the depth of its educational keel 
and the weight of its numerical ballast. 
Socialism must not be cramped into 
ward politics any more than into col¬ 
onies. 1 am not disparaging the po¬ 
litical work nor the political successes. 
Let us first get a strong, coherent, well- 
disciplined. national organization, work¬ 
ing actively and systematically to con¬ 
vert a majority of the people of the 
country to socialism and the political 
work will come in as one of the chief 
educational factors, and, finally, after a 
sufficient amount of education has been 
accomplished, it will become the chief 
emancipating factor. 

This article has spun out much long¬ 
er than I intended—but 'it is a prolific 
theme. I ask you. comrades, to con¬ 
sider the matter carefully, criticise the 
plan, suggest any additions or improve¬ 
ments that occur to you or suggest some 
plan that is altogether different, which 
will better meet the needs of the situa¬ 
tion. Let us freely discuss it and try 
and arrive at a definite conclusion as to 
what our party should stand for in the 
approaching convention. 


Duty Tn be active from now on In the 
f.Rlia Fourth ol July lo make the Third 

You Annual Picnic of the party in Chi¬ 

cago a hig,decided and memorable 
success. Tell everybody about il and hustle 
the sale of tickets. Hoerdt's Park is one of 
the favorite union resorts of Chicago. Big 
program big crowd big time for everybody. 


There is much said and written about 
the “digni‘y of labor,” which is wcl 
enough; hut there is not enough writ¬ 
ten about the "dignity of man.” and in 
this r^jaril labor literature is defective. 
The fact is that originally man was not 
a savage. One writer of distinction af¬ 
firms that ntan “was made a little lower 
titan theangels" ; another translation has 
it “a little lower titan Ciod," and it is fur¬ 
ther affirmed that originally man was 
"crowned with glory and honor.” Evi¬ 
dently man has degenerated, but not to 
the extent that a change of influences 
and environments cannot bring him back 
to primitive “glory and honor.” Social¬ 
ism grasps the idea and is building upon 
it. There are in musical circles teachers 
who arc engaged in “voice building," 
or voice development. Socialism is en¬ 
gaged in manhood building. It sets in 
motion new and better influences, cre¬ 
ates new and better environments. It is 
a new departure in civilization, philoso¬ 
phy and science, and is full of promise 
of better things. 


Philips, the Roman Catholic priest of 
Hazleton, Pa., who had a smoke with J. 
Picrpont Morgan regarding the contem¬ 
plated strike of miners in the anthracite 
coal region of Pennsylvania, was found 
dead in his room under circumstances 
suggestive of foul play or something 
else. Priest Philips was greatly pleased 
with Morgan's reception, and the in¬ 
terview resulted in the abandonment of 
the purpose of the miners to declare 
war. which was a clean knock-out of 
the United Mine Workers' program, 
which, bail it been carried out. 140.000 
men would have been out of work. The 
loss of wages and the necessary contri¬ 
butions of other miners to support the 
strikers would have resulted in the ex¬ 
penditure of a large sum of money, to 
say nothing of possible riots, bloodshed, 
military interference and murder. If 
the strike had contemplated any im¬ 
provement in the condition of the thou¬ 
sands of breaker boys, good men and 
angels would have favored the strike. 
Rut nothing of that sort has considered, 
fn the anthracite district ^ignorance and 
superstition dominate, which is entirely 
satisfactory to capitalism. 


<!et Social Democrats, (or the Third 

Your Annual Picnic of the Social Demo. 
Tickets critic Party, to be held lulv 4, at 
the finest picnic pack in Cnicaco— 
Hoerdt's, Western, Belmont and Clvbourn 
avenues. Make no other engagements for that 
day. There will he a big program , there will 
be no better place to spend the Fourth. Get 
your tickets st the Herald office. 138 Washing¬ 
ton street; Spravedlnost office. 700 Loomis 
street. 


quarter Of tfc« year 1 
•t headquarters oa or 

S, 1901. It fip orged 1 
secretaries brtagr the 1 
Attention of the atom 
delay. The payment of daea la 
Important aad should r eceive 
prompt attention. Branches ex¬ 
pecting to have representation at 
the national convention must be in 
good standing. It is dssirabie that 
the representation be g eneral aad 
as large aa possible; thereIbre, 
members are requested to pay past 
docs and assist the secretaries in 
patting every branch in good stand¬ 
ing on the records. 
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About All crots-town lines north of 

Car Twenty-sixth street transfer to 

Lines Western avenue, and the fare to 
Hoerdt’s Park, Western, Belmont 
and Clvbourn avenues, will be five cents; from 
North Halsted street transfer to Lincoln cable, 
then to Roscoe street line, (or five cents. Rot- 
coe street line will take you within two blocks 
of the park.’ 


TRANSFE R OF PUB LICATIONS 

The International Library Publishing 
Co., 23 Duane St., New York, widely- 
known as the leading publishers of So¬ 
cialist literature in the United States, 
have sold out their entire pamphlet de¬ 
partment, including stock on hand, 
plates, copyrights, etc., to the Debs 
Publishing Co., and have retired from 
that department of literature in favor of 
the latter company. The sale took 
place last week and includes the follow¬ 
ing well-known pamphlets; 

A Socialist's View of Religion and the 
Churches; by Tom Mann. Price, 5 cents. 
Socialism and Slavery. Answer to Herbert 
Spencer; by H. M. Ilyndman. Price. 5 
cents. 

What Socialism Mean-: by Sidney Webb. 
Price, s cents. 

What Is Capital? By Ferdinand Lassalle. 
Price. 5 cents. 

Real Socialism; by Robert Blatchford. Price. 

5 cents. 

Socialism: A Reply to the Pope's Encyclical; 

by Robert Blatchford Price. 5 cents. 

Object of the Labor Movement; by Johann 
Jacoby. Price, 5 cents. 

The Living Wage; by Robert Blatchford. 
Price, 5 cents. 

The State and Socialism; by Gabriel Deville 
Price, to cents. 

Socialism. Revolution and Internationalism; 

by Gabriel Deville. Price. 10 cents. 

The Workingman's Programme; by Ferdi¬ 
nand Lassalle. Price 10 cents. 

The Right to Be Lazy: Being a Refutation of I 
"The Right to Work'' of 1848; by Paul 
Lafargue. Price, to cents. 

Wage-Labor and Capital: by Karl Marx In¬ 
troduction by Frederick Engels. Price, to 
cents. 

Open Letter to the National Labor Associa¬ 
tion of Germany; by Ferdinand Lassalle 
Price, 10 cents. 

Science and the Workingmen: by Ferdinand 
Lassalle. Price, 25 cents. 

The Eighteenth Brumairc of Louis Bona¬ 
parte; by Karl Marx; with portrait of 
Marx as frontispiece Price. 2; cents. 

The Civil War in France; by Karl Marx. In¬ 
troduction by Frederick Engels Price. 25 
cents. 

The excellence of these publications 
is in keeping with the high standard, 
both as to matter and material, of ail 
the literature issued from the press of 
the International Company, and their 
object in now disposing of their pamph¬ 
let interests is that they may concen¬ 
trate all their resources on book pub¬ 
lication, which work will be greatly en¬ 
larged so as to embrace a number of 
new translations of foreign standard 
books of various languages, the demand 
for which is steadily increasing with our 
rapidly developing Socialist literature. 

We are requested to announce to all 
interested that the Debs Publishing 
Co. are now prepared t'o fill orders for 
the pamphlets above named, and that 
special rates to agents, booksellers, 
branches, sections, etc., will be given on 
application. 

Socialist papers that are interested 
irt the pamphlets above named will con¬ 
fer a favor by making mention of the 
transfer in their columns. Orders 
should be addressed to Debs Publish¬ 
ing Co., Terre Haute, Ind. 

Nebraska State Convention. 

To all organized and unorganized 
Socialists of Nebraska; A state con¬ 
vention will be held at Omaha, Wed¬ 
nesday, July 3. 1901, at to o'clock a. m., 
to which all Socialists believing in 
Social Democratic principles are in¬ 
vited to be present for the purpose of 
nominating (1) one Supreme Judge, 
(2) Regents of the University, and to do 
other business proper to be done at said 
convention. All comrades will meet 
at 1517 Jackson street. 

F. H. Alexander, 

State Sec'y. and Treas. 


Bring And give them a day's outing at 
the the Annual Picnic ol the Social 

Children Democratic Party, July Fourth. It 
will be at Hoerdt'a beautiful park. 
Western, Belmont and Qlybourn avenues. 
There will be lots of fun for the boys and girla, 
and they will be admitted free up to the age 
of twelve, accompanied by parents. 


A gsod habit to contract: To secure a 
new tubteriber ter The Herald each weak 
9I your lile. Do this and you will be eur- 
prited how much one man can do tor | 
Socialism. 
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L DEMOCRATIC PARTY 


III Fourth of July, 1901 
Emil Hoerdts Park,Chicago 

LOCATION Western, Belmont and Qybourn aves. 

• TTDAPTIIIIIC Music, Dancing, Entertainment, 
AMJlAUMUNw Bowling Alleys, Sports, Speeches, 

Prizes, Refreshments- 

EUGENE^ debs 

Subject: ' PROGRESS.” 

It will be a Fourth of July oration from a new etandpotot—something different. 

EVERY BRANCH IN THE CITY WILL TAKE PART 


MEN’S BOWLING CONTEST 

First Prize —$5.00 Cash. 

Second Prize — Complete Shaving 
Outfit. 

Third Prize —82.50 Cash. 


WOMEN’S BOWLING CONTEST 

First Prize —Fine Parasol. 

Second Prize — Porcelain Cup and 
Saucer, with name of winner. 
Third Prize —Pair of Kid Gloves. 


IT WILL BE THE BIGGEST, JOLLIEST TIME OF THE YEAR 

ALL ABOARD FOR INDIANAPOLIS 

For every one hundred tickets (25 cents each) sold by 
a branch, the Committee of Management agrees to 
pay $15.00 to cover expenses of a delegate from Chi¬ 
cago to the Indianapolis Convention. 

MAKE NO OTHER ENGAGEMENTS FOR THAT DAY 
THE FOURTH OF JULY 

The proceeds of the picnic will Le used for benefit of IZO 
It will be the first benefit the Social Democratic 
Herald has had in three years. Further particulars 
will be given in later editions. Get ybur tickets (25 
cents each) and put your shoulder to the wheel. We 
call upon every comrade to do his duty. All children 
under twelve , accompanied by parents , admitted free. 

REMEMBER THE TIME AND PLACE 

THIRD ANNUAL PICNIC COMMITTEE 

C. T. H. WESTPHAL, Chairman 


SOCIAL DEMOCRATIC LIBRARY 


fieri Marx, Capital. Cloth,. SZ 00 

F. W. Sprafoe— Socialism, from OsdnU te Bav* 

lalkwi Cloth.. 1.00 

Hroolund—Th* Co-operative Commoowialtk. 

Paper.50 

August Babel—Woman: Pact, Present and Pet are. .23 

Blatchford—Harris England.10 

Edward Bellamy— Looking Backward.50 

Edward Bellamy— tonality. Cloth. 1 23 

Lsleaagarv— History ot the Commons of 1S71. 100 

Charise Tell—Mod er n Socialism.25 

Ask plant-Heterodox Economics and Orthodox 

Profits,. 

Henry D. Lkwrd—Wealth Against Coen moo wealth.. 1 

Folnay—The Enina of Empire*.... 

Thomas Paine-The Rights of Man. 

Henry Georg*—Social Problems. 

Osborne Ward—Tbs Ancient Lowly. 1 

Adamn—President John Smith. 

Bichard T. Ely—Socialism and Social Reform. 1 

Boehoer—Man In the Past, Present and Tatars.... 1 
Cbaa. H. Tail—Principles of Scientific Socialism.. 

Fabian Beeaye. 

Roger*—Six Centnriae of Work and Wages. 

Donnelly—Case r'a Column. 25 

PAMPHLMT8 


GERMAN SOCIAL DEMOCRATS 
SHOULD READ 

DIE WAHRHEIT 

Oldest Enahlfshed Social Democratic 
Piper Is the United States 


M CsImhm Wraklj. Iskscriptlsa. SI.00 per Tssr 


VICTOR L. BEROER. Editor 
ait Stats Btrast Milwsokss. Wts. 

Appeal to Reason 

8ocialiit Weekly with 100,000 «u been bora 
and the anmber growing with avery issue 


F. Lassalle—What Is Capita).... 

H. M. Hradman—Socialism and Slavery- 

F. L smeJis The Workingman's Program. 

Chas. H. Fall—Tbs Industrial Evolution. 


05 
.05 
10 
.05 

THEODORE DEBS, Secretary Treasurer. 

128 Waahlagtee Street, Ckleaft 

BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 

TO BUY..TO READ 
AND CIRCULATE 

Send orders with price, which includes coat ot mail¬ 
ing, to Theodor* Dabs, 121 Washington street, Chicago. 

Capital—Karl Marx..12.00 

Equality— Bellamy.. .. 1.23 

Co-operative Commonwreitb—Gronlnud. S<» 

Looking Backward—Bellamy... *.30 

Principle* of Scientific Socialism—Vail.35 

Woman: Past, Pivaant and Future— Babel..23 

Boci-1 Democratic Rad Book.15 

Mania England—Blatchford.10 

Liberty—Dabs. 06 

Prison Labor— Dabs..Q6 

Socialism and Slavery— Hyndman. .14 

Oration on Volta ire—Hugo.05 

Evolutioo of Industry—Watkins.05 

Mission of the Working Class Tali.00 

By procuring the above list, each branch of the 

psriy. at a coat of ftt.00 (postage paid), can have the 

beginning of a good library. All other hooks furnished 
at publishers' prices. 

Afidrau 126 Wathiafton St., Chicago 


Is Unique —Nothing else like it 

Will be wot to jour addreaa fifty-two 
wwks for fifty ocala Girard, Kuiu 

Watch this space lor 
Appeal announcements 

A PRIMER OF SOCIALISM 

. A Xt-pog, pamphl at which oootalas la ad¬ 
dition to th* “ Primer of Socialism,” by G. 0. 
Clemens, “ Socialising a State,” by the late 
Laurence Qronlund, and “Koonomle Terms 
and Phrases,” by A. P. H eeel. 

One of the atroagest pamphlets for preps- 
ganda yet iaeued. A splendid vote-maker, aad 
thousands should be circulated before election. 
PER COPY, I CENTS—PER ISC, I1.M 
Addrms, Debs Publishing Ce. 

Terra Hants, Indiana. 
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NORTH CHICAGO PRINTING CO. 

BOOK in JOB PRINTINBj 

III VILLI ITIEIT, 111(110 


MERRIE ENGLAND 

German Edition 

The Famous Book by Robert Blstoh- 
ford, translated into 6erman by Victor 

L. Berger, Editor of Vorwaerts. 

- \ 

tM Pages. PRICE, 15 Cwt* 

Admirably for Propaganda Among Germans 
See a Or Sara la this Otflc* 


SPRAVEDLNOST 

(JUSTICE) 

BOHEMIAN WEEKLY PUBLISHED 
SV THE BOHEMIAN SOCIAL DEM¬ 
OCRATIC BRANCHES OP CHICAGO 
Bebeeatptlaa. BIAS a year 
U4mi 7OS-7B2 Leeata Street. Chlcage, lUleett 

IRANCN SUPPLIES 

Membership Cards (par I OS). l.M 

Membership Applications (IS#).31 

<«■«*). 


THE SOCIAL DEMOCRACY 

RED BOOK 

k»itc» nv rncocRic hcatm 

Prints* ss Flats Payer Hasdssmsty III 

This is so »" nn * 1 publication for Social 1 
who will find It indispensable for refereaoe uuxpoaaa. 
This first iasos is of sspseisl valoa becauee of tbs hi*- 
torical character of Its oonUnU. Among Urn faataree 
are: 

A HISTORY OF SOCIALISM III AMERICA 

Covering 1# pages, with portraits af Bobart Ova. 
KUanne Cabal, Wilhelm Welding, ate-, eta. 

ALBERT BRISBANE 

Tbs flrvt Amerioen agitator, with portrait. 

A TRIP TO GIRARD 

By Wayfarar, with view 
office. 

KARL MARX OR THE SIHGLE TAX 

MAC HIRE vs. HARD LABOR 

Compiled from government impart a by 


of Appeal to 


TRLRPBORB WHITE I 06 


ardsrs with cash t» Thai gars Dabs. 
13* Washington Strsst, Chicago. Nssnp- 
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SBOBTKB PISCES 

Labor Coeflicte le 1999. Oroolead. Great Alba. 

Chroooloer for IMS Directory of Sorfxl Deere- 

orate tjoclellrt Cootrereralee of IMS. Tee _- 

“Golden Sale Mayor." Prof. Hara'i Oaaa. 

Social Democratic PUtlormc. Etc. 

BIOGRAPHIES OP WELL [SHOWN SOCIAL 
DEMOCRATS. TecatylaaU. 

ELECTION STATISTICS 

Corarior tka Boclailct aomal does te Ms 
imre l rear. A rateable refirre■■ 

A SOCIALIST PORTRAIT GALLERY 

book. 

Sra>pootoal«aa renl» tWprtafc*Sai»iJtA 

DEBS PUBLISHING CO. 

TERSE HAVTB. ■» 5 































